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it. The passing of the 1870,1876, and 1880 Acts had caused a
large influx of new pupils into the elementary schools.
Many of these children wore utterly ignorant. They clogged
up the schools and yet had to be coached and crammed for
grant-earning purposes, instead of being dealt with accord-
ing to their needs. All. this encouraged mechanical rote-
teaching. Moreover, the Revised Code of 1862 had cut off a
supply of well-trained pupil-teachers, and that implied a
deterioration in the quality of the teaching staff in elemen-
tary schools. The actual proportion of pupils who managed
to qualify for grant even in the three *RV was surprisingly
small; it was about 25 per cent, of those examined in 1874
and roughly the same in 1880.

None the less, there was some gradual improvement in
the education given in public elementary schools. The
general level of work was raised, and in 1882 a Seventh
Standard was added. The Code of that year also assessed
grants on the average attendance of a school and not on
individual pupils, The method by which the total amount
was estimated is rather complicated, but the sum included
a fixed grant and a 'merit' grant. This latter was decided by
the inspector's report of 'fair,* 'good/ or "excellent/ "in
respect of (i) the organisation and discipline; (2) the in-
telligence employed in instruction; and (3) the general
quality of the work, especially in the elementary subjects/'
The bulk of the grant still depended on the examination
results together with the 'merit' grant, which itself was in
practice estimated largely by the examination; but a separate
arrangement was made for infant schools where examina-
tion determined only a small proportion of the grant. The
general result of these measures was that a well-supported
and well-staffed school could earn high grants; but a poor
school, with irregular attendance and inferior teachers,
could qualify only for low grants and was therefore doubly